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MEMOIR OF JOHN GILL. 


The following plain but interesting piece of 


auto-biography has been handed to us by a friend, 
to whom we are indebted for the introductory no- 
tice of the writer. ‘There is also prefixed a brief 
testimony concerning him, written by his daughter. 
We commend the whole to the attention of our 
readers, believing that the faithful and unadorned 
narratives of those who, *‘ in simplicity and god- 
ly sincerity, not with fle shly wisdom, but by the 
grace of God, have had their conversation in the 
worl...” cannot fail to contribute, in a greater or 
lese degree, to the edification and benefit of sur- 
vivors. ” 

Joun Gitt was a member and elder of Piles 
Grove monthiy meeting for a number of years of 
the latter p: art of his life, and much esteemed by 
his friends as an upright man and consistent mem- 
, being frequently spoken of by his 
Ile was heard to re- 


ber of socie 
neighbors ce honest John. 
mark, not long previous to his last illness, that he 
had endeavoured to live peaceably with all men, 
and that he never had had a difference with any 
one so as to oceaston any inic rruption of friend- 
ship. He was sometimes led to express a few 

words in meetings for discipline, exhorting to 
faithfulness to the manifestations of truth inward- 
ly revealed; evidencing that he had experienced the 
renewings of the Holy Spirit, and was thereby 
qualified to worship his heavenly Father in spirit 
and in truth. He was a man of few words, plain 
and simple in his dress and manners, careful to 
live within his means, (which were small,) and 
was, in his whole deportment, a practical preacher 
of righteousness. He was increasingly concern- 
ed during the latter part of his life that Friends 
should be diligent in the attendance of all their 
religious meetings, frequently exhorting them to 
the faithful maintenance of this important testi- 
mony as well as those of plainness of speech, 
simplicity of dress and manners, Kc. W.G. 


4 testimony concerning Joun Giit, by his 

daughter. 

My dear father John Gill departed this life the 
12th dav of the 12th month, 1843, in the 83rd 
year of his age. When through bodily indisposi- 
tion he was confined at home, he appeared much 
resigned to his allotment, often mentioning that 
he was fast hastening to the grave, and had no 
desire to live longer, if it was the Lord’s will to 





remove him hence; yet he hoped to keep clear of 
anxiety on that account, and aid, * ‘lam p ilient- 
ly waiting and quietly hoping, until my change 
comes.”’ He was confined to the house about 
four months, and most of the time to his bed, be- 
ing very weak in body, b 

of mind, and several times said that he had tried 
to live an upright life for more than fifty ye: 

and that he felt ready at any time when it sho uld 
please the Lord to take him to himself. He was 
one that lived the life of the righ | whose 
latter end was like theirs, and left a good report 
behind. He bore a livety ‘ testimony to plainness 
and temperance in all things. He was a diligent 
attender of our religious meetings, and a lover of 
retirement. He spent most of his time at home, 
and was very careful to have the Scriptures of 
‘Truth read in his family. In his last sickness he 
told us, his children: **] have endeavoured 

precept and example to discharge my duty faith- 
fully towards you,” and often spoke of the com- 
fort it was to have his children to wait on him in 
his last and most trying hours, as our dear mother 





Lenjoying great peace 


te ous, an 


» Was removed from works to rewards some years 


before. His home was with a son-in-law and 
two daughters; his two sons, living at a distance, 
were deprived of his company and counsel which 
to us that were with him were truly edifying.— 
The latter part of the time when unable to help 
himself, he was anxious that no one should be 
kept at home from meeting on his account; saying 
that if he should be taken when alone, it would 
make no difference as lie felt prepared to gO. 

Brief memoir concerning tie late Joun Gir, 

writien by himself, 

It has been weightily on my mind, for a con- 
siderable length of time, to leave behind me an 
account of some remarkable and merciful visita- 
tions of the Lord Almighty to my poor soul. It 
does not seem to be my business to say_ much 
about my early life. | may, however, observe that 
[ often felt inward convictions for bad words and 
naughty tricks. My father deceased when I was 
about five years old, and my mother was left a 
poor widow, having litthe more than enough to 
pay the debts. ‘There were five children, three 
older than myself, and one younger; the three 
oldest were put out to earn their living, while my 
youngest brother and I remained with our mother, 
who continued to keep house. During this time, 
| sometimes suffered for victuals, and was often 
very poorly supplied with clothing; so that I knew 
what it was to suffer as to the outward when very 
young in life. ; 

When I was grown old enough to earn my liv- 
ing, I went abroad to work, and then I fared bet- 
ter, I never was fixed at any particular place, so 
that I had mostly my own way, not belonging to 
any religious society. | passed along.in this man- 
ner until I was about 15 or 16 years of age. I then 
went to live with one who frequented Friends’ 
meetings. I occasionally went with him for some 
years, (but to little purpose,) until I was between 
20 and ‘21 years of age. I then went to live with 
Joseph Kaighn, at Kaighn’s Point, near Philadel- 
phia, where I resided nearly seven years, and in 
this time I experienced those marvellous visita- 
tions, (for such I believe 1 may truly call them,) 
which I am about to relate. The y have hitherto 
been folded up in my own breast, and have seem- 
ed like a book sealed with seven seals, and for 
more than thirty years I never felt freedom to dis- 





a a se me cr 


close them to any person until within some few 
years, in which time they have grown like a bur- 
den to my mind, 

As it is said in seripture that ‘‘ all have sinned 
and fallen short_of the glory of God,”’ so I found, 
by sorrowful experience, it happened with me.— 
I don’t know that I ever wronged « 


r injured any 
of my fellow-beings, but my 


transgressions were 


of most hurt to myself} so I believe those visita- 
lions were, until now, intended for my own im- 
provement; and if this account should be seen by 
ny, | hope they will have charity towards me 
for unfolding these things now in my latter days. 
Some of those visitations were in dreams, several 
of which were remarkable. I will relate only one 
of them, which was thus: In a dream or vision of 
the night, I thought I saw the Almighty God him- 
self, and a company ol ange ls with him; it seem- 
ed to me that they had come to judge me, and 
that they held a council over me; all was done in 
silence, not a word being spoken, except what J 
said, which was on this wise: *‘ Peace with thee 
is all I crave.” ‘This, | repeated several times; 
for l thought I was in danger of being put to death 
for my sins; and after a time of silence, I saw the 
Lord turn to his angels, and give them a sion 
which they understood, and so did I. This was 
to spare me, and not to cut me off at that time; all 
then disappeared, and I awoke in great surprise 
and agony of mind, insomuch that | was afraid to 
open my eyes, | felt such awe and solemn weight 
cover my spirit. ‘There was not any person in 
the room where | lodged, nor near me at the time 
when this happened to me, the rest of the family 
being in a distant part of the house. 1 felt very 
much distressed for many days after, and :t 

dream has been sealed on my memory ” great 
awfulne Ss ever since, 


i 
( 


It now seems right for me 


to relate in what manner this vision oneal to 
me. God himself was represented in the form 
of a very plain dressed Friend, or man in white 
. hin } noel ¢ | } 
clothing, and the angels appeared in simular garb, 
only their clothing did not seem quite so bright 
their Lord’s. I thought I beheld them all as 
plainly as ever I saw mien standing together: there 
was not one black-robed person among them.— 


Ihis has very much convinced me that the Lord’s 


people when they come to a knowledge of the 


blessed ‘Truth will put on a plain outside appear- 
ance. I have heard it argued that there is nothing 
in dress, but 1 believe otherwise. I have often 
been sorry to see our young people and some ftar- 
ther adv inced in life Ye on black, or dark cloth- 
ing; it doth not become the profession of plain- 


ness we make to the world, neither do the many 
cuts and fashions that are amongst us.* Now as 


this forementioned dream, with many other visita- 


* The remarks of t worthy Friend on the above dream 
we ¢ t let pass 1 1 word ortwo. We would not 
I is detract 1 } the force 0 is testimony in re. 
nm to s. but v t quite agree with him in all 
ns conclusions. hat t i is into plainness and sim- 
ty of attire we 1 y admit, but that it prescribes a 
uniform shane or color to the dress is a position which we 
re not preoared to sustain. These latter (the st ape and 
color of the garment) are minor points of a conventional 
character that must, after all, be left pretty much to the 
feelings of individuals Nor let our young i i ls suppose 
that we are about to extend to them an unusual license on 
this score; for we know of no better or safer rul *d ion 
to which to refer them in relation to this matter than their 
own feelings; we mean the > teelinen which Divine truth has 
engendered in their minds. ‘These, if strictly attended to, 
will lead them into consistency and into the proper line of 
action on tis, und all other subjects of a kindred nature. 
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tions, took fast hold of my mind with condemna- 
tion for evil, | went very frequently to Friends’ 
meetings, believing that was the right way for me 
to go. 

Several years after this, [ met with another re- 
markable visitation which was after this manner. 
I had a brother living in Chester, Pennsylvania, 
and being there on a visit, | accompanie “1 him to 
Friends’ meeting on First-day. Roger Dick was 
there, and preached in a powerful manner; it 
seemed as though it was all for me. It was to 
mea solemn time. I was humbled to that degree 
that I could not contain myself but burst into a 
flood of tears. I strove as muéh as I could 
hide my condition, but was not able. I did not, 
as some of whom I have heard when they met 
with something that humbled them, fall down and 
cry out, but I endeavoured to hide my face, for 1 5 
could have washed it with my tears. After a time, 
the meeting broke up, and I got away as soon as 
I could; for I was ashamed to be seen. Such 
were the tendering sensations that penetrated my 
mind, that I could not get over them. I went 
back with my brother to his house; but the feel- 
ings which I had experienced, and which were 
powerful beyond expression, so continue od with 
me that I was forced to yield and give up to their 
operation. I was so overcome that I could 
eat any dinner, but lay down on a bed. 
if I was now sunk below all hope. 
thought I, ‘if I had but the wings a mighty 
eagle that I could flee into the wilderness, or some 
solitary place; that I might be hid from the sight 
of all mortals, and that I might pour out my soul 
before God.’’ For I did believe that he remain- 
ed to be a God of mercy and forbearance, waiting 
for sinners to return, repent, and live. In this 
condition I remained until the next mornings 
when night came on, I retired to bed : 
what a night I had! I thought I felt ks a man 
condemned to die. [ do not remember that | 
slept any; but it is said, ** Sorrow may continue 
for a night, yet joy cometh. in the morning.”’ I 
got up early, and walked out some distance to a 
green common where were cattle feeding, it being 
summer time; and as I walked along among the 
beasts of the field, my mind seemed to be 
lowed up in something that I am not able to de- 
scribe. Whether I stood still, continued to 
walk, I cannot tell; but in this it wenly frame of 
mind (as I believe 1 may venture to call it) it 
was clearly opened to my understanding tha 
things which God had created were good, an 
mained so; but that man fell and became sinful, 
wretched, miserable, blind and naked, desti- 
tute of the love of God, his Maker; and in this con- 
dition he must remain until he come to know : 
state of redemption from his sinful fall, and to be 
restored by the sensible operation of Grace 
Truth in his own heart. 1 was included with the 
rest of Now this seemed a very 
sight for me to see—a poor, ignorant Gen stile, 


not 
I felt as 
‘6 Oh,”’ 
oi 


but 
Oh, 


oue, 


swal- 


poor, 


and 
sinners. great 
just 
come, as it were, out of the dite h, and from under 
the hedge. I felt now quite like another person. 
Tam not able to make any one sensible of that 
which operated within me, and which co 
with me mostly through the day. It seemed lik 
a Sabbath day to me, although it was the second 
day of the week. As I was now in a strange 
place, I walked back to the house, and took break- 
fast with my brother, but kept my mind sealed up; 
for I felt it best so to do. After breakfast, mv 
brother went to his business, and I walked in the 
woods; for I felt best when alone. Next day, | 
returned home, but this solemn frame of mind 
was going off. I went to my work and felt as 
poor and wretched as ever—as bad, I thought, 
Peter did when he denied his Lord 
for condemnation fol! 


nt ! 
Minned 


as 
and Master; 
owed me for sin, but I en- 
deavoured after this to live more sobe rly, and to 


be more watchful over my conduct and conversa-| 


tion. I went very steadily to Friends’ meetings, 
and felt a very great desire that I might not offend 
the merciful God any more. 

It was not long before I met with another visita- 
tion which was alter this manner. 
ting in meeting one First-day at Newtown ina 
solid, thoughtful frame of mind, Joshua Evans 
preached, and in his testimony spoke to some in- 
dividual in particular, and I was very sure that | 
was the person whose condition he addressed: he 


As I was sit- 


said, ** the everlasting welfare of some poor soul 
who is now present seems with 
some other words that 1 do not remember, and 
then sat down. After a while he stood up again, 
and added, ** there are terms offered to thee which 
are these, ‘ Cease to do evil and learn to do well,’ 
and if thou obey those terms, thy 
shall not be so much as remembered aga 
in the day of account; thy 
very key that opens to thee 


to be at stake,’’ 


transgressions 
inst thee 
penitent heart is the 
the treasures of heaven; 
thy condition is known only to God, and thy owe 
soul.”’ ‘his I well knew to be true; for I did not 
feel least 
with me 


the freedom to tell any one how it was 
I received the joyful terms with such ? 
ras | am able to 
those of Elizabeth when 
** the b: be 


vladuess that my feelings, 
describe them, were 
Mary saluted her: 


Oh, how the 


aus Nea 
like 


99 


leaped for joy. 
down my After 
some time the meeting broke up, and I got home 
I did not seem to want for 
any outws ird food, there were such lively feelings 
and te work in my mind; but | 
thought that if I did not sit down with the rest of 
the family, they would inquire what was the mat- 
ter, and I should not be able to answer the 


tears rolled face! 


as soon as I could. 


nder sensations at 


ques- 
seeing that 1 was then in good health. 1 

cordingly sat down with them; but as | partook 
of the the inward 
seemed to depart from me. 1 endeavoured 
watch and be sober, and continued to atten 


tion, 


outward blessings, blessings 
Lo 
d meet- 
ings, but it was very much ia the cross that I went 
held ;, and that l used the 
inguage. It seemed to be my duty to give 
thines, and I endeavoured, as my un- 
derstanding was opent d, to faithful according 
to my small capacity; for 1 thought that [ had but 
one talent, but believed that it might be improved 
if there was faithfulness on my part. I often felt 
discouraged, but was convinced that if there was 
no cross there 
in this exercise of 
before I felt a 
member among 


to thuse en week days 


p! 


up to these 


iin | 


be 


I continued 
for several yea 
freedom to request to become a 
Friends. Although I had 
that I had s 
before I was 
ciety; and in this time 
and all pride, and all 
edly seemed to be 
know that an 
experience; 


would be 


mind 


no crown. 
rs longer 
a desire 
g more to pass 
admitted into the S« 
the fire burned as an oven, 
that was inclined to do wick- 
before it. Now we 
burns inwardly; so it was in 
for | had many inward exercises, 
and many combats with the enemy of my soul’s 
One thing, which I have often ought of, 
ror|< s: A 
ith me; 
y, but an un- 
guarded creature, or she would not have made so 
light of her right as to offer to give itaway. She 
would say, ** John, why don’t thee or you,”’ (she 
would use one word as frequently as the other,) 
‘* get taken into meeting?”’ telling me that 1 might 
She afterwards lost her right and 
I never heard that she regained it. I have many 
times thought that I could have said to this young 
woman and to all who are members of this Socie- 
ty: **hold fast that which you have, let no man 
take your crown; give not away your right in so- 
ciety for any man, for you know not what tribu- 
lation it may bring to you. I have no doubt that 
many woul 1 be glad to return, but are not favored 
with that Divine ability which would be their 
strength to carry them through the undertaking; 


"ie 
to do so, I felt somethin 


through to be )- 


c Lit 
as stubvoie 
oven 
my 


ca 
lappened during this time of my strug 
young woman lived in the same family w 


. ! , ‘ a 
she was a member of Friends’ Society, 


have her right. 
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so 1 think persons of both sexes should take heed 
how they trample their privileges as under their 
feet. 1 went sometimes to Friends’ Quarterly 
meeting held at Haddonfield, where I saw that 
which made me feel sorrowful. When the time 
came for Friends to proceed to their business and 
it was right for me to leave the house, I observed 
a number of young people, and some farther ad- 
vanced in life, members of the Society, 
of doors in conversation, 
away. I have turned away with this language 
in my mind: ** how glad { would be to er joy what 

some of you trample as under your feet— the privi- 
lege of sitting in those meetings.”” As ] passed 
along through this probationary scene 


y, stand out 
while others walked 


7 some- 
limes met with encouraging seasons, one or two 


of which it seems on my mind to relate. At one 
time, James ‘Thornton visited Newtown mee ling, 
and preached in so powerful a manner that it ten- 
dered the hearts of many as well as my own: it 
seemed to be a watering time with most. Having 
sat down, he rose again, after a little while, with 
vrs se words: ** when the garden is watered is the 
uf time to pluck up the weeds: they are pulled 
p a when the ground is wet,” 
have often been in my memo ry; 
desire that all the evil weed: 
from my heart. 
pened t 


which words 
for] hada strong 
s might be taken away 
Another cireut nee that hap- 
i 

o me was as follows: We lived about six 
from a grist mill it was 
business to go thither. One day Jostua Evans 
was there, and took the opportunity to speak to 
me; he said that he thought | must be under some 
discouragement of mind which was the re 


sta 


miles » and mostly my 


ason that 
I did not request to become a member of the So- 
ciety, seeing | was so diligent in attending Friends’ 
meetings, or words to the same effect. I was so 
full that I was not able to make him much re ply. 
He left me, and after my grist was ground, I start- 
ed for home. I| had not gone, perhaps, more than 
one mile, when, marvellous to relate! the 
of the Lord broke into my h 
manner that it humbled me tj my tear 
flowed so fast that I could have washed my face 
with them. In this tender frame of mind, I think 
[ evidently felt the dispensation of condemnation, 
which was glorious in its time, pass away; for 
while I was under that dispensation, | experienced 
a repentance never to be repented of. 1 now felt 
more freedom and peace of mind ihan I ever knew 
before. I believe that 1 had 
good degree, 


power 
eart in so powerful a 


ac in tho du 


now attained, in a 
that peace which I begged for in the 


beforementioned dream. I now felt a freedom to 


apply to Friends to be received into membership 
with them, and this I did 


with great care lest I 
Friend 


meeting 


The 
lived was an overseer of the , and I spoke 
to him two or three weeks | preparative meet- 
ing that if I should feel uneasy with what I had 
done, | might have time to withdraw my request; 
but I felt easy to let it go forward, and so it did, 
and I was received with readiness. ‘lhe tender- 
ness which I have mentioned lasted till I got near 
home; there was some snow on the cround, and 
it was melting away. This I thought | resembled; 
for it seemed as though I would almost melt away 
like Now all this, 
| much more, happened to me between the age 


should be too fast. 


, . 
with whom | 


vefore 


1e snow before the warm sun. 
and 
of 21 and 31 years, and before I became a mem- 
ber of the Society of and if, during this 
time, all the saints on earth had been on my side 
pleading for me, it would have been in vain, till 
the Lord was pleased to speak peace to my poor, 
distressed mind, and to open the way for my de- 
liverance; for when he shuts, none can open, and 
when he is pleased to open, none can shut. 

Now I don’t relate these things as though I was 
made perfect at once; for my life since that time 
has been a life of warfare; and such I believe every 
truly baptized christian will find his to be; and 
that he is no longer safe than while he is on the 


Friends; 
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watch. It seems to me thatif there be any water land, will no doubt be acceptable to many of our 
baptism under the gospel dispensation it must be readers: 
when we are favored with those heart-melting, 
tendering, penetrating feelings which make the 
tears flow like little streams from our eyes, so 
that we could wash our faces with them; but as 
tlis is produced by the operation of the word or 


spirit, this baptism must be one with the spirit, as 


The very high character which this individual 
attained by his scientific pursuits and discoveries, 
naturally excites a desire to know some of the 
circumstances under which that eminence w 


| | 


attained, as well as to become acquainted with 


] l lod } f other features of his character. 
hev operate together. conclude, therefore, that | : . | 
they operate tog t onciud ’ John Dalton was born at Eaolesfield, — 


erland, on the Sth of the 9th month, 1766. His 


} 


father lived there, on a small patrimonial inheri- 


under the gospel dispensation there is but one es- 
sential baptism really necessary to be known and 


felt. Some of these seasons have been sweeter to 


mv soul than the hone y or the honey-comb to the 


n tur il taste. lL know what l say by some ce sree 


tance, and had but limited means to ¢ in| lov in the 
education of his children; and beyond the attend- 


ance at a school, until he was twelve years of a; 


a rience ye res , > : : re Se , 
We read } irst general ¢ ' ' 1 

lie: sae gg re pirate ee t gen ‘ p kept by a friend in the neighborhood, of the name 
] fi John, oth chapter, tha rist came DY W oll o 
tle of : : : it : t n t m ; ol I letche r, he appears to have had but littl 
ser and blood. as igh water is co tn if 3 
ter and o on 5 mougn = mes aire wee _ we assistance in his early studies. \ ery soon alter 
the blood in baptism: and Christ said to the Jews, 7 : 


**except ye ¢ it the flesh of the son of man, and + | 4 } 


leaving school, before he was thirteen years of 
he commenced keeping school on hi 


ih ; age, 
Jrink his blood. ve bave no life in you.’’ Now ' 
arink HIS DOO, | ele ; J ' . , account, and at intervals assist d his father on the 


: be, 
farm. He may be said to have been a self-educa- 


3 OW! 


iT 


this must mean spiritually partaking of his inwar 


operations and sensations. It could not be his 


ce Sta ce , f ted man, for at this time he pursued, with great 
prepare dy that he meant, lor we have no ac- , - : 
ee ia ra oy ing perseverance, and under no common difficulties, 


count of his disciples or any one partaking of his 


10! | blood : : hood, ‘TI . several branches of learning, especially mathe- 
flesh and biood, that Is, fis annood, erelfore a : “2 roe 
flesh a 00d, that 16, N Acganess j verelore | matics. In 1781, he removed to Kendal, and 
1t must all have a spiritus eaning—Ilhe water, : 9 : 

1t must i ha | it 11 meaning l ls! was engaged as a teacher in a Friends’ school 


si} {7 j ‘ | thr }} - 2 ] h leant 
the flesh, and thé bloods for he tok > people, |,; ; . aoal : 
a ee 5 ; for he told the peop! there, which had been for a considerable time dis- 


‘‘it is the spirit that quickeneth; the flesh profit- 
eth nothing: the words that I speak unto you, they 
are spirit, and they are life.’ ‘This spiritual life 
must be, in some measure, known, or we shall 
remain insensible of what it is to partake of the 
flesh and blood of Christ spiritually. 

Ido not remember that, in any of my lowest 
times, it ever came into my mind that the outward 
death and sufferings of Jesus Christ did any part 
of the work of my salvation, because he said posi- 


tinguished for mathematical instruction. ihe 
ancient and several modern languages, as well as 
natural philosophy, formed a part of the course of 
instruction in this school. John Gough, an emi- 
nent mathematician, had been educated in it, and 
resided at Kendal; and John Dalton had th 
advantage of his acquaintance. 


he united with his elder bro- 


After some time, 
ther Jonathan, who was also a schoolmaster, in 
conducting a seminary at Kendal, and he con- 
tinued engaged in it till the year 1793, when, 
through the assistance of his friend Gough, he 


tively to the Jews, ‘it is the spirit that quicken- 
eth; the flesh profiteth nothing;’’* it is the spirit 
that quickens and makes alive unto God. Christ 
went down into spiritual deat! 


‘ 


procured the situation of professor of mathematics 
and Natural Philosophy, in the New College, 
} | 


1 and suffering for 
he sins of the people; and all that experience the 


\ ! ‘ . 1 
ed yO: weg gy Manchester. Here, no doubt, he pursued, under 
samc Kirn ot eutllering 1 t e dk experience, 1} 
, : oor a , " 7 j , favorable circumstances, those investigations int 
according to their measure, something of his bap- , s 
1 future eml- 


. ents .. * the laws of matter, which led to his 
tism and suflerings. ‘These must be spiritual, Nie cee ate he ie RE ee 
“eat age nence as a philosopher, and in particular to the 
because we read that he was ‘$a lamb slain from) , = ae Se ee as | : 

; ; ot sas” sigs , discovery of what Is called the atomic theory, 
the foundation of the world. Christ’s outward : 





which has proved of such essential service to 


natural science, and especially in the ictical 


application of chemistry to the useful arts. ‘This 


sufferings were of great value, because herein he 


set a great example to his followers that if perse- 


cution should follow them in so severe a manner . 
5 discovery first presented itself to his mind in thi 


year 1803 or 1804, and in 1807 he ceveloped his 
views, in lectures before the two Universities ol 
Edinburgh and Glasgow, and at the Royal Inasti- 
tution in London, in 1804 and 1810. 


1 


that they must either lose their lives for his sake, 
or deny and offend him, they would take him for 
their pattern and say, ** Jesus Christ suffered, and 
why should not we, seeing he is our pattern.” 


6. JOHN GILL. 


+~2eer 


i 


) f Tae 
JING. 10 . } 
; After the publication of his new system, in 


1808, his scientific reputation may be said to have 
JOUN DALTON, been established. He visited, in the succeeding 


se aie 
In the first volume of the Intelligencer, No. 37, YE2s» Most of the large towns ol Engla id, In 
which, by public lectures and otherwise, he ex- 
plained his views. In 1817, he was elected Pre- 
sident of the Literary and Philosophical Society 


‘alled **the Atomie Thi ory,” in that science. of Manchester, which office he filled to his death. 


we published some account of John Dalton, a 


distinguished chemist, and founder of what is 


i 


He was a member of the Society of | riends, and Learned Societies, at home and abroad, appeared 
a , : ; 

1 7 1 1° . . ie rit act t Tw ress Ss ‘fePsnecrct 

the following obituary notice concerning him,| ¥'® with each other in expressions of resp 


, ws for his knowledge and talents; and the disposition 
taken from the ‘‘ Annual Monitor,”’ a work pub- ' 


l 


to honor him was no doubt encouraged by the 
unaffected simplicity of his character. His ser- 
deaths among Friends in Great Britain and Ire-' vices to science were acknowledged by government 


ished in England containing a yearly record of 


by a pension of £150 per annum, which was after- 

wards raised to £300, on which well-deserved 

pro] é ; a ee 7-y te PRit cs Itaalld scent 

demption than those which mark the popular belief on this aC knowledgme nt, an - yarthe fruit of his intellectual 
subject. In the latter case, the law of analogy is entirely labors, he lived in affluence and contentment. 


* How much more rational, as well as scriptural, are the 


ews of this humble christian on the proper means of re- 


set aside; and spiritual results of the most important char- 


E John Dalton was distinguished throughout life, 
acter are referred to the action of physical causes in which ; 


sae alta eal 4 ; cates aedaal 
is comprohended,.an'a chief end necessary foetuses 6 deed by great industry and regularity. He: was a most 


of cruelty the most revolting. ‘The misconceptions under ©Xact observer of meterological facts; his record 
which the public mind labors in relation to this, and other of observations was commenced in the year 17388, 
established credenda of a similar kind have gone far to- and was continued, on an average, at least thre 


wards conce ling and dist we he > ¢ ents of ‘ 
- cealing and distorting the true lineaments of| times g day, during the remainder of his life 


christianity by exhibiting her in a shape or dress that by 
no means corresponds with her native simplicity and 


beauty —Ep. Inret. on the evening preceding his death. 


cenary spirit, and the desire for indulge 
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‘he subject of this memoir was, in a remarka- 
ble degree, a plain, simple man; his dress, 
leportment, manner of life, and his mode of pur- 
suing investigations, Were all distinguished by 
these characteristics. His pecuniary resources, 
in the earlier and middle part of his life, were 
very limited, but his outlay was always conformed 
to them. He was equally free from the mer- 

| | ] lul nc and 


splay. Those experiments which led to such 


mportant results, were made with the most simple 
pparatus,—olten at the cost of a few shillings, 

where many others would have expended pounds. 
His proceedings in the investigation of nature, 
were in accordance with her own great laws; he 
ttained the greatest ends by the simplest means. 
Of his discoveries he made no ostentatious dis- 
pl v; and never attempted to secure to himself 
ny patent privilege or pecuniary benefit. ‘The 
lvancement of science, not the accum on of} 

uth, he kept steadily before him; whatever he 


Knew, he communicat d. He often made experi- 
i 
i 


ments for friends, of the greatest importance to th 
economy or perfection ol chemica 
nected with the arts and manufactures, at the most 


ling charge, when the knowledge communicated 


iril 


was of large pecuniary value to the parties. It is, 

however, right to add, that these not unf ently 
' i } 

lischarged the small demand by a manifold sum. 


his absence of sordid feeling was united to a 


great love of truth in morals as well as science, 


which was probably the basis of his simplicity, 
nd of the beautiful h irmony al l consist ney of 
his character through life. A student is said to 
have applied to him for a certificate of attendance 
‘ | t 


it his course of lectures, who had been absent 
from one of them; ** No,”’’ said Dalton, ** I ean- 


not give thee a certificate , as thou mast not atte nde d 


ine whole course, Dut lf mou Wilt come 1 ine 
morning, 1 will give thee the lecture thou hast 
mi ed.’ 


oy ; 
John Dalton was never married; he lived the 
greatest part of his life in lodgings, much valued 


ind esteemed by those who ministered to him, as 


well as by a considerable circle of friends, who 
honored him not only for his talents, but also for 
his high integrity, disinterestedness, and genuine 
kindness. ‘Though his religious fi 3 and sen- 
tliments were n prominent, the: 3 reason to 
elieve that they exercised an lin pe i jence 
on his conduct, and were, to no inconsiderable 


legree, the ground-work of his high moral char- 


cter. His attendance at Friends’ meetings for 


religious worship was reé gular to the close of his 
fe; assisted by two of his frie s, 0 nt of 
1is weakness, he took his seat t e on the First- 
day prece ling his death. 

In 1837, he had a severe attack of paralysis, 
which affected his powers of speech, Ly ially 
leprived him of the use of his left side; he had 
i second attack, a few months afterw s. From 
the effect of these, he recovered sufficiently to be 
ible to attend meetings for worship pretty regu- 


riv. In the 5th month last, } sustained a third 


ittack, which st further reduced his strength, 
rh no immediate apprehensions were enter- 
tained for the consequences. On the evening of 
the 26th of the 8th month, after taking his usual 


simple supper of oatmeal porridge, he retirs 1 to 
ved. His servant, who slept near him, left his 
room, after having spoken to him, about six in the 
morning—halt hour afterwards, he was found 
jnite insensible; and in this state, he appeared to 
remain till his death. On the information of his 


lecease being circulated, great interest was excited. 


he question a] neared to be, how the greatest 
ioner could be paid to the departed man as a phi- 
losopher, and how the oceasion could be made 


most to stimulate the pursuits of science, by the 


1 


The last entry was made by his tremulous hand high homage which should be paid to the remains 


of its successful cultivator. Surely it was a time 
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when the comparative littleness of art and science 
might have been taught—when the highest ends of 
human life might have been learned at the simple 
grave of the Christian philosopher. 

It was, however, concluded, to the regret 
many of his friends, to make the funeral a pu 
one; * it was the funeral of the man whom Man- 
chester delighted to honor. In the solemn pomp 
of the lying-in-state in the Town Hall, in the 
imposing procession to the Ardwick Cemetry, and 
the ceremonial of the interment’ 
the characteristic plainness of the departed, and 
that simplicity which springs from the Christian 
principles which he had professed throughout life, 
appear to us to have been violated; the arts ol 
human pride where made 
reality, all the loftiness ol 
His funeral conducted after the simple 
order of his own peeple, v would, we think, have 
presented a scene far more touching as well as 
more teaching ; and, we venture to add, that 
view of the grandeur of moral “a C plane truth, 
it would have been far more sub] 

By his will, John Dalton h 
Eaglesfield and Bethel Schoo! 
School at Wigton £300, 


ol 


blic 


of the remains, 


onspicuous, W here, tn 
was Jaid 


but 


man low. 


sole mn 


to our 


ime. 

as bequeathed to 
£50, to Friends’ 
Ackworth, the 


} 
ana to 


general meetings of which, he states, he had at- 
tended with much interest for twenty years, £500. 
“ee 
CLAIMS OF LABOI 
Concluded from page 1°6 
Combined, however, with a prevalent and 


growing conviction that much am¢ ndment is called 
for in the condition of the masses, in the relation 
between rich and poor, between employers and 
employed, between capital and labor in short ;— 
is a lamentable want of diligenta ver thin 
as to the source of existing evils, and the direction 


nd sol King 


in which the amendment should be sought. "The 
benevolent have trusted to the guidance of their 
kindly impulses ; and the public mind has followed 
the guidance of the benevolent, instead of taking 


counsel of the wise. Hence the one prevailing 
blunder which has vitiated nearly all their schemes. 
Charity,—in various form, in or 
its multiplied disguises,—-seems to be the 
panacea which occurs to the Great; quguceay 


the well-meaning Great of our metropolis. 
* * * * * * - * 


one other of 


only 


Labor has a right to claim justice, not charity— 
that is, it has a right to claim that, in me 
bargain to be struck between capital and labor, 
no advantage shall be given to capital, directly 
or indirectly, by legislative enactments. It can 
claim nothing more; but this implies much. 

It implies, in the first place, t that legislature shall 
do nothing, or shall undo orequipoise what h is been 
done, either to facilitate 
ists, or to impede the education of laborers, since 
there can be no fair or equal bi 


great 


the education of capital- 


irgaining between 


ignorance and knowledge. Now, it ts notorious 
that not only has every facility and encourage- 
ment been given for centuries back by wealthy 


and priviledged endowments, to the instruction of 
the upper classes, but that endowments originally 
designed for the instruction of the poor have been 
diverted from their purpose, or suffered to fall into 
disuse, by the negle ct of those rulers whose duty 
it was to have watched over and enforced a sacre d 
trust. It is notorious, also, that till the last few 
years legislature has done absolutely nothing to 
promote the education of the working classes 
that its provision for that purpose even now ie 
upon the most pitiful and niggard seale; and that 
it has suffered the narrow intolerance of sectaries 
and the dqmineering spirit of the hierarchy to 
thwart its first faint efforts to repair the injustice 
and neglect of centuries. If labor has one claim 
more sacred than another, it is that it shall be edu- 
cated into a knowledge of its interests, its duties, 
and its rights. 
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The one great claim we have laid down implies, 
in the second place, tl 





hal legis} iture shall have done 


nothing either to increase the numbers of the la- 
borers or to restrict the field of their employment ; 
since either proceding will lessen the value of 
their labor, and of course the price they can obtain 
for it. In this matter, also, ** we are verily guilty 
concerning our brother.’? ‘The very ignorance in 


which we have allowed the people to remain, the 


inischievous and senseless principles on which our 


Poor Law was so long adeniniats red, the anxiety 
of our great landed proprietors to increase the 
number of their P litical ce pe ndents, have all 
tended to stimulate the mul t lication of the poor, 
while the whole tendency of our commercial 
poicy for more than hall a century has been to 
limit the field of employment, and thus defraud 
labor of its due demand; and it 1s only during the 
last /wsfrum that the efforts of manufacturing capi- 
talists have awakened the legislature to a sense of 
its errors and injustice, and induced it slowly to 
retrace 18 steps. 

Thirdly, ve admitted claim implies that legis- 


lature shall have done nothing, or shall undo what 


has been d me, to enhance the price of the articles 
which the laborer las to iy, or of those w hich 
the capitalist has to sell; since this would be 
equivalent to a reduction of the earnings of the 
former, and to an augmentation of the | rofits of 


ihe latter. Unhappily this claim has been inso- 
lently and systemati ‘ally set at naught. Levisla- 
ture bas done all in its power, has exhausted its 
ingenully, to enhance the price of the principal 
article which the laborer buys and the legislator 
sells; and this enormous injustice is still unreme- 
died. 


Fi urthly, it matters ol 
tlion, either to keep up or keep down wages, 
the law sl} ld 


ch 


’ ‘1 
that in all com- 


d give equal liberty or equal restric- 


tion to ea In the law 


party. this point is 
impartial; and in fact, the eee of the 
law is favorable rather to the artisan than to the 


cal italist. 
and 
ibor demands more than this, 


alent. 


These are the claims of labor—clear 
unquestionable. If 


if must 


iv 


an equir ‘The laborer gives 
labor to his employer in return for wages; if he 
expects his employer to give him more than wa- 
ges, he must give him more than labor. If the 
employer is to give to the laborer protection, edu- 
cation, kindness and assistance in hard times 


: 1 f , 1} } 
which undoubtedly it is most desirable he should 


the laborer, on his part, must ren ler respect, obe- 


dience and confidence to his employer. Without 
these it is impossible even for the best-intentioned 
emmy iloyer eff ctually to serve him. 

Before we conclude, let us add one word on a 
subject now rarely touched upon, but one to 
which attention oceasiona aly requires to be recalled 
—the counter claims of capital on labor. Passing 
over the simplest—a diligent and faithful | erform- 
ance of the we rk which the laborer has contract d 


st resolve themselves 
has a right to require from | 
shall not in a mistaken pursuit of its own exclu- 
sive interests, act fat lly to the both. 
Ca t to require, not that labor shall 
neglect, but that it shall undersfand its own inter- 


to pr rform, the re 


Capital 


into one. 
ibor that it 


interests 


t 
ital has a righ 


— 


esis. 


W hen it has not understood them, as in the 
case of the sawyers and ship builders of Ireland, 
il has banished itself, In the 


our oWn country we see 


ipit il snd ruined 
manufacturing districts of 
among the operatives too much of the same mis- 
conception ant of thorough comprehension 


of the Their own views 


and w 
matter. are, naturally 
enough, limited and inaccurate; and unhappily they 
have too little confidence in their employers, even 
where that confidence has been deserved by a long 
course of unswerving justice and consideration, to 
listen to their exposition of the truth. In conse- 


quence, they allow themselves to be made the 





UNCER. 





> Ee te 





tools and victims of men, whose livelihood jis 
derived from the misunderstandings they create 
and foster; and the amount of capital annually 
destroyed, and of wages annually fore gone, owing 
to this cause alone, 
fairly calculated out. 

We have been led to speak of this b y observing 
the numerous strikes for advance of w: 
redress of complaints, which, with returning 
perity, have been so rife 


would astonish 


any one, il 


ves 
pe , 


or 
g pros- 
during the last six months 
in the manufacturing districts, especially among tl 

colliers, millwrights, and factory hands. We do 
not wish to express any opinion as to which party 
has justice on their side 
putes. 


in these unfortunate 
We wish merely to eal] 
amount of capital wl 
idle, and 


dis- 
to the 
ich has thus been thrown 


therefore diminished or destroyed, 


attention 


and 
has been thus incurred by 
the operatives themselves. One case will suffice 
to put our meaning ina 


to the heavy loss which 


clear re of view. A 
large number of operatives employed in an estab- 
lishment where extensive fixed ipttal was em- 
itaal ff ™ / 
ployed, left their work and demanded an advance 
ol five per cent. ; but owing to some circum- 


stances connected with the strike, and the ir con- 
duct in the course of if, the demand was resisted 


2s 





and they remained out six weeks. At the « Xx pira- 
tion of this time, they returned to their work. 
having obtained nearly the whole advance they 
asked; but on coming to calculate the conse- 
quences, it appeared that the proprietor had lost 
by the stoppage a sum equal to five per cent. on 
the capital employed, and that it would take 120 
weeks, or nearly two years and a half at thi 
advanced rate of wages, before the workmen 
would have replaced the earnings thi y had fore- 
gone during the strike Nor is this ll. In: 

probability, before the two years and a half have 
elapsed, trade may again have be come unprosper- 
ous, and the advance now so dearly purchased 
will have to be relinquished. It is owing to 
injudicious struggles between capital and labor, 
such as the above, that the acwal carnines of the 


operatives are sometimes actually /ess in re, e1 
than in dull and languid | periods of trade. In 
other cases, as among the hen the strike 
no advance and no lapse ot 
time ean repay the losses which they have incurred 
"The feudal age is gone; and neither its | enciits 
an now be brought back. We can 
lly serve the people, or ameliorat 
their condition by protecting them as vassals, o1 
supporting them as slaves 
paupers and beggars. 
ere to us at once s\ 


ous, 


Cc ollie rs, W 
has lasted for months, 


nor its evils ¢ 
longer re 


, or by a/msgiving, as 
The only plan 
und 


which 
in its principle, and 
promising as to its prospects, is to spread instruc- 


tion among the masses by every means in our 
power, and then leave them to “* work out their 
own salvation;’’ to throw them on their own 
resources, but, at the same time, to give those 


resources full and free scope; 
means of 


to give them the 


rising, to show them the way rising, 


f 
of 


and then leave them (with our best wishes and 
encouragements) to ratse themselves. Any other 


elevation than one so achi be ill-founded 


ved will 
precarious, and temporary, 
7-ee & 


A BEAUTIFUL THOUGHT. 
men seem to 


\l 
How few have formed a concey 

tion of the original dignity of their nature, or the 
exalted design of their creation. Regarding them 
selves only as creatures of time, endowed merely 
with animal passions and intellectual faculties, 
their projects, aims and expectations are circum- 
scribed by the narrow outline of human life. They 
forget that instability and decay are written, 


as 


with a sunbeam, upon all earthly objects—that this 
world, with all its pageantry, pomp and power, 
is crumbling into dust—that this life is searcely 
deserving of a single thought, excepting as it forms 
the introduction to anuther, and that he alone acts 





; ; rh 
; prudent or rational part, who frames his plans 
with direct reference to that future and 

state of being. Sin has so blinded the understand- 


endless 


ing, and debased the affections, that men never 


fail to invest some temporal good with fancied 


nerfection, and idly imagine that the attainment of 
j : . a . 
it would s itisly the desires and fill the capacities 
How little do they know 
‘ 


themselves! ‘The soul is not of the earth, and they 


yf the immortal spirit! 


will strive in vain to chain itto the dust. ‘Though 


its native stre noth has been i 1p sired, and its purity 


tarnished, and its ** glory changed,’’ it will not 
always be a prisoner here. Send it forth, if vou 
will, to range through the whole material universe, 
nd like the dove dismissed from the ark, it will 
return without finding a single place to rest—for 


has no resting-place but the bosom of God. 
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In the preceding and present numbers, we have 
given extracts from an article in the Westminster 
Review, under the head ** Claims of Labor.”? Th 

ithor of these remarks conde mns, with merited 


severity, the paltry and short-sighted efforts so 


fien employed to improve the condition of the 
suffering population, in a country which claims the 
Llow far 


s entitied to this distinction is a question that 


‘e in morals and civilization. 


may well admit of some doubt, when we consider 


the evils to which the mass of its people are so 


fre qué ntly sul ject. 


It is certainly fair to infer that 


there must be something radically imperfect in the 


moral and civil organization of a government where 


»ymuch physical unhappiness abounds: nor does 
t require any extraordinary powers of sagacity to 
nable us to trace the effects here alluded to, to 


some of their causes. ‘l’o say nothing of a privil- 


edged aristocracy, the vast expenditure incurred in 


the support of the regal, military and ecclesiastica 
establishments of that country, is most heavy 


incubus, under the weight of which no people can 
be truly happy and prosperous. And, instead of 
ny 


applying the proper remedy, no souner ts the sul- 


fering state of the poor forced upon the attention 


of the wealthy and favored classes, who compre- 
" | 

hend the law-making portion of the community, 
is ' 

lhan tempo y expr i@his are ( plea, Which, i 

the et 4 Vv serve to ageravate the eviis th t they 

ffect to remove In facet, they who step in to 

fford 1 on emergencies of nature, are 

. ; ' 
ili GQualitieu, ¢ cr Vy their posi or ha sO 
| | 

nking, to legislate for the wants ol commu- 
—— —* i.) ! — 

nity. Their own exclusive rights and interests 

( Vv too cli space in their view to allow them 
¢! » } 1 

) perceive what is for the general good, and if 

they lo perceive it, they are seldom wi ling Lo 


forego their own claims, unjust and exorbitant as 


‘ 


ey frequently are, for the benefit of others. But 


we de not mean to enter into a part ir disquisi- 


tion on the state of society abroad, nor on thie 
uses that contribute to mar and to destroy the 


general h ippiness. Our present intention 1s mere ly 


} 
t 


to allude, in a brief manner, to the system of reform 
which is peculiar to the present age, and which, 
in almost every case, stops far short of the mark at 
which it should aim, and contents itself with palli- 


atives, where it should have attempted a thorough 
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cure. This is the evil against which the writer in the 


Westminster Review inveighs. Men of sense ar 


beginning to discover that some thing more than 
lopping off the branches is required; that if we 
would have a sound and permanent reform in the 


moral and civil condition of society, we must 


search out the causes of vice; we must come to the 


root of the corrupttree. ‘This is the true doctrine 


} ; — 
ol christianity. ‘** Now is the axe laid to the root 


of the corrupt tree. Every tree, therefore, that 


ringeth not forth good fruit, is hewn down, and 
‘ast into the fire.’’ No half-way or impertect 
measures are here recognized. And were this 


i 
, 


principle more generally adopted, even by many 


who are ctive in endeavort * tO Improve the con- 


i 


dition of their fellow-men, the solid comfort and 


happiness of mankind would be greatly promot 
Pride and luxury, to which we can trace almost 
every vice that predominates in society, would be 
banished, and in their place would sueceed thos« 
plain and simple habits of life which, while they 
comport with the self-denying principles of ehristi- 
anity’,, constitute the true basis of phy sical enjoy- 
ment. Were we to enter into a rigid examination 


of ourselves on the ground here stated, we would 


is 
be surprised to find how ofien we are accessory, 


yy means of our example and influence, to the 


very evils which we are led to deplore, and which 


we are desirous to remove. Instead of flying to 
the relief of others, and proffering our assistance 


to afford them a temporary respite, we should, in 


the first place, ask ourselves how far we are con- 


tributing, by our practice, to th 


e sufferings of our 


fellow-men. This would not render us less sensi- 


1 


tive to the woes of others, but it would qualify us 


to sympathize properly with them, and enable us 
to discharge the offices of humanity towards them 


in the best and most effectual manner. It would 


prevent us from engaging in mistaken acts of phi- 
lanthropy, and would render our efforts productive 


of permanent advantage to society. Perhaps we 
eannot better conclude our observations on this 
subject than by the following judicious remarks by 


1 


the author of the work entitled ** Claims of Labor’ 


‘“*If there is anything that requires thonght and 
experience, it is the exercise of charity In such a 
complicate d syst mas lern life. Ldo not know 
1 more alarming sight than a number of people 
rushing to be benevolent without thought. In any 
general impulse, there are at least as many thought- 
less as wise persons excit by it; the latter may 

: saved from doing vi foolish things by an 


instinet of sagacity; but for the great mass of man- 
kind, the facts require to be clearly stated and the 
inferences clearly drawn for them, if they are to 
be prevented from wasting their bene volent im- 


pulses upon foolish or mischievous undertakings.’ 


«7ee>,r 


RECORD OF NEWS. 





The Philadelphia Aor il Exhibition—The Agr 
culture! Exhibition for the 1 nt vear, under the auspices 
ot the Philadelphia Society | be held at ‘Thompson’ 
l » Ta ern, on th L, ! ler ‘Tur ipide, On in le west 

1 P vanent Bridge,o 22d and 23d of neyt month. 

trial of plonghs and hing will take place on t 
2 it 10 o'clock, A. M. Premiums will be awarded, 





om $10 to $2, for Horses. For Neat ¢ 

S10 to $2. For Neat Catth 
under two years old, ranging from $6 to $2. For Sheep, 
rom $4 to $2. Fi r Hi gs, from $1 to $2. For Poultry, trom 


$2 to $1. For Agricultural Implements, from $10 to $2. 


attle, over 


two years old, ranging trom 
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Chester and Delaware Agricultural Societ rhe An- 
ual Exhibition of this Society will be held in t Boroug! 
West ( ter, on the 7th of next month. The display 
i Stock, Produce, and Implements, is expected to be more 
in or narilvy large and excelicnt. 


Dreadii Tornade.—Great Des 








Varre us L’reservation of Li ) the 1] t. our 
I d by one of the 1 l t dos 
‘ ! i by hail and rain, ¢ Vn in this section 
t ‘ itry [he storm did 1 t< I ve minutes, 
t ot destruction Is trt mplate. 
I itt miles in | th in width, 
I unroofed and t ‘ Norman 
Wi ‘ er of a new t t t, and the en- 
taenaiiteliam diay Tiel Aid ii 1 the 
t rt 1 to piece ( aina 
( vVirs. ¢ in ) : torn to 
‘ I Mel large 
t t ! ! i be 
j I for t out « I ( nt h ( 
een two and thre hun ne m trees torn 
I ind entirely destroyec ] Pac ck’s 
1 Ls ru i | 1 t nt 1eces: 
‘ t I it I | 1 | yard 
I trate One s bu en were 
i I s complete vni ¢ i children 
t e ru wit i I i atch up 
i 1, to ast isuimcnt i i t F inklin 
V e) Paliadium, 
s ular Phenomenon.—Last year, it vas re 
I y flo I eM I indat 
towns and rivers, and char 1 the bed of t river in 
iny instances. ‘lhe most ré rkable event is, that seve- 
fislh, t to K that I made 
) nee abundar i St. I New Era 
i very i dso I t 
i ] 1 back, flat and Sm shape 
lt water shad; they are called by fishermen, for want 
t a better name, Flounders. \ nbles in 
) ce t Pike, but is sm r lu licate in its 
ti i brown! h eu I its | ‘ 
near t lls; these are called R red Stuy mn. Both are 
llent fish. The latter is free, and the for full of small 
wiry bones. An amateur fisher in from an excursion to 
Gohokia creck, brought to St. Lot large basket full of 
Herri , Vv ich 1 other strar er tor t t latitude 
Het between 100 and 150 of t e finny st s dur 
{ n of ome « I Iso cat t shrimp 
i that river, and they have now « v variety of inland fist 
n great abu m 
Rice.—TI Rice harvest North Care commenced 
1a t we I S id t t ‘ ill « I ’ ] I 
South Carolina and Ger the prospects are also cheering 


Busy Bees.—In the } lof Cuba | ré t with 


rreat success. Many the Cubans h hur ds ol 
vari All the owm do is, to fu , which 
ly requires them to cut a large hollow tree into pieces 

three feet long, and laying them down Ipon she to fasten 

1 stick through the cent upon which the bees begin to 
iild. When ah s full of honey, the bees seal it up at 

both ends, and go to another.—Journal of Commerce 


TOKENS OF HARD TIMES IN 1767 


A writer adduces many arguments to prove that 


ill the proper trade ¢ Pennsylvania, is ‘hen un- 


aturally turning to Baltimore fozen, because of 


the bad roads, and extreme highness of ferriages 


; ' ' 
trom Susque annah, Making for a wagg yn and 
four horses, 20s. g 


gy and returning! 
ry 


A writer from Chester County, declares that 
the difficulty of getting money, by reason of its 
scarcity, 1s such, that men who have bought land 
on part payment in advance, cannot pay the resi- 
due, and that the Sher://s will ruin the whole 


country. It states that produce brings so little, 


that the intere st consumes all! 


The Legislature of Rhode Island resolve, that 
for the purpose of restraining the expences of the 
times, that they ] 





he cost of printing resolu 
tions to be entered into by all the inhabitants of 
Providence and Newport, declaring, that to pre- 
vent the drain of money from the Country, they 
will not consume or wear any thing of foreign 
fabrie—that they will prefer every thing domes- 
tic—and that they will give no Hat Bands 
Scarfs or Rings, as heretofore at funerals! 

The Papers in the different Colonies, are con- 
tinually discussing the advantanges and disadvan- 
tages of relieving the times by means of a Paper 
Currency. 
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NOTES OF FOREIGN TRAVELS. 
(Continued from 180. 


Valeita, 


page 


Malta, 2d mo. 2d, 1345 


First-day. ‘Therm. from 51 
the morning—cloudy in the afternoon—raining in 
the evening—wind S, W. gentle. 


to 63°—clear in 


This day was the commencement of the feast 
of the Carnival. In the morning belore 
I observed, parading the streets, the same proces- 
sion of dancers that I mentioned yesterday; but, 
excepting a number of shops with a great variety 


’ ' 
so clock, 


of fantastic dresses, for sale or for hire, hanging 
in front of them, there was not, until near noon, 
any appearance ol the gaiely peculiar to this fe 

tival. About 12 o'clock, b there 


casionally to be seen an individual or two or three 


pwever, was oc- 


in company, walking t masked, and 


streets, 
dressed in garments of gay 


shapes. 


colors and extravagant 
These consisted both of men and women, 
and amused themselves with taking extraordinary 
liberties with passers-by, such as patting their 
cheeks, slapping them on the back, taking 
their hats, or annoying them in any other way 
they seemed to think of. 
versally understood that all this was to be taken 
in good humour, and it was very rarely indeed, 
throughout the day, that | saw any or 
beyond his patience. 

In the afternoon about 3 o'clock, on going out, 


It was apparently uni- 
1e provoked 


we found that the city was now all in commotion. 
Every street was more or less thronged, and Stra- 
da Reale—the Broadway of Valetta—was filled 
from end to end with a dense multitude. ‘The 
number of persons, masked and dressed, had great- 
ly increased, and the variety and oddity of their 
costumes were beyond description. Many had 
one-half of their faces the other the 
natural color. Some had huge noses or other 
features out of all proportion; and one I observed 
whose face was that of a hog. ‘This fellow would 
run along through the crowd, thrusting his snout 
up into the faces of the people, grunting or squeal- 
ing or making some other brulish noise to the 
very great annoyance of the few addressed, though 
to the evident amusement of the many lookers-on. 
Many had a fancy for white garments, with pink 


black and 


sashes and ribbons; others wore red jackets adorn- 
ed with gilt lacing 


9 


and head dresses of artificial 
flowers; others had on caricatures of the dresses 
of the military and the monks; some of the co: 


i€ iis 


were fac similes of those worn by very plain 
Friends. Others still, had clothes of black, black 
and white stripe, or composed entirely of patch- 
work of bright colors, made to fit the body tight 
in all parts, with hoods on their heads, from which 
projected long red horns, while from their mouths 
hung an enormous tongue of the same color.— 
These performed all kinds of antics, imitating the 
‘*roaring lion,’’ growling and biting each other, 
leaping and dancing, or rolling over and over on 
the ground. ‘Their dresses, their actions, and the 
noises that they made were altogether so unnatural 
and hideous that children, on first seeing them, 
would flee from them in terror. Some that did 
not wear masks had their fascs painted red, black, 
or yellow. Some would range about singly, and 
others in companies from two or three to ten or 
twelve. Many were on foot, but many others, 
especially the females, were in calesses or on 
carts. Some of the men rode mules and others 
donkeys. Besides the native inhabitants, there 
would occasionally be seen a company of sailors 

These 
generally appeared to prefer riding, and there was 
no class of persons in the crowd that seemed to 
enjoy the sport with more zest than they. 

Some of the companies had musical instruments, 
by the aid of which they kept up a continued din, 
heard loud above the general uproar 
was one made on the 


from some of the foreign vessels iu port. 


Among these 
principle of a Scotch bag- 


pig, and sometimes of that of a do 


off 


pipe, which consisted sometimes of the skin of a 
with 
shape of the ani- 
a horn attached thre 
ol 
h the musician ble 


gy, inflated 


= ‘ 
i 


uir, So as to represent the natural 


mal, and with neck, and a 
mouth-piece to one gs, through 
whi 
The different companies an luals passed 

} 


ma 


through the variwu et the 
. 
Strada Reale 


spectators was Cc 


city, al- 
returning through where the 
ol The 


grand o} ject ol every o a tO acl as 


reat mass nereg ted. 


foolishly, and attract as 
ne. All the petty 


| 
ul 


\OSS1- 


ple ‘ we had wit- 


Wor y 


' 
jesse iine MALLY 
1. One 


ith every variahon 


un awhile would sel 


' 
> exniditors 


a single ua almost 


him 
‘T'wo or 
women’s 


overturn 


ured tricks. 


th their rude 


ree young Wu I ung men 10 


pparel) woul 


oe 
fie 


1 young man, slap his 


e, pull his whiskers, take the out of his 


s tv throw their 


cigar 


mouth, and ever 


around his! 


mecct 

The | 
general 
plied 


comfits, or, in the absences 


arms 
him through their masks. 
alconie lows of the houses were 
filled wit ( gp ople who were sup- 


ly 
with iar plums, or other 
ol with peas, 


the passers-by, and this 


these, 
with which they pelted 


be 


ared to one of 1! 


the d 


amusements 
Wherever a company, provided with 


> nrir nal 
\ princely il 
iV. 
- 1 } 


) i thy 
1a, Wier 


ese missiles, was statio e was a crowd 


of ragged urchins in attendance, who, as soon as 
they 

ble to secure them. 
thrown at some 


1ey were thrown, would make a general secram- 


As they were commonly 
ble person who happened 
to be within reach, and as the boys were blind to 
everything but the priz 
there were some amusing d in veon- 
sequence. A person would be thus unsuspicious- 
ly passing and the first thing he would know, a 
shower of comfits would cd: him, pepper- 
ing his face and hands severely, and the next mo- 
nearly ( in 


ment he would 
dirty children, like so many 
> 


respect 


they were striving for, 


= sf 
s¢ rate 


enes cre 


sscend on 


be or quite overturned 
the street by a herd of 
pigs, flouncing and stru 


thy he 


cgling about his feet; whilst 
the only symp would get from the by- 
standers, or his persecutors, w uuld be shouts of 
merriment at his expense. ‘This 


emecnt was 
ut was In- 


The 


amus 
not confined to persons in tire houses, | 
dulged in by those in the streets likewise. 
calesses filj'ed with young women were especial 


and 


»y received shower after shower from the young 


marks for this kind of mischief, 
. 


ea 


as they pass- 


men on the side-walks; and had not the inmates 
been well protected by masks, their faces must 


have suffered seriously, as the glass windows of 


the vehicles were occasionally broken by the force 


of the blows. 


3rd. ‘Therm. from 48 and hail in 
che morning—clear in the middle of the day—rain 


in the evening. 


to 57°—rain 


The carnival was continued this afternoon with 
The 


same multitude of people, interspersed with eca- 


exactly the same observances as yesterday. 


lesses, horses, mules, and donkeys, thronging and 


parading the streets—the same grotes: 


jue and ex- 
1 


travagant dresses and masks—and the same rude 


and noisy diversions. 
tih. 
high. 


Therm. from 48° to 


58°—wind S. W., 

In the course of a walk early this morning, I 
encountered the procession the Host in the 
street. I had heard much about it, and ocecasion- 
ally seen it at a distance, but never before had an 


of 


opportunity of observing it closely. ‘The explana- 
tion of the ceremony is this. The Roman Catho- 
lies, as is well known, hold the doctrine of ¢ran- 
substantiation, that is, they believe that the bread 
and wine of the sacrement, by the blessing of the 


priest, is converted into the actual muscle and 


blood of the man Jesus Christ. They likewiss 
accept the scripture text ** Ee xce ptyee it the flesh 
of the son of man, and drink his blood,”’ &e. liter. 
ally, and therefore consider it a matter of the most 
vital importance that no individual should go oy: 
of the world without first receiving the sacrament. 
The ceremony of administering it cor sequently 
becomes one of great sol munity in their eves, and 
as they have so extraordn 


liques, one 


iry veneration jor ** re 


ol so Wonderltul a character as a parl 


of the person of Jesus requires that they shou 


pay to it the utmost homage. Accordingly, whey 
it is carried through the street, all the lievers 


within a reasonable tanee, are require 


9 3 juired to droy 
on 


if he us 


KAness, 


their and, if mer 


without regard ** to wind 
When an indivi 

ill that his life is 

ger is sent Immediately t ie priest, wl 


ynose 


uncovel 


bec omes s 
See) 
duty 


Ss I 


it is to officiate on 1 
be tolled—slowly if the 


church he il 
great haste, and quickly if the case is pressing— 
to call together his brother priests ana | 


10 re 


Is 
others ne- 
cessary as assistants. [laving met in the church 
and gotten everything in reading they start out 
into the street in the follow ‘sta youth, 
dressed in white robes and bare- and 
ing a red banner, tlhe stafl whic] sur 
by a cross; 


mately 
nount 
he is attended by two boys 
like himself. After these, a lad dressed 


robes and ringing a sm: 


aressegq 


in 
« lL to oive } 


| e peopl 
notice of their approach. A nother ear 
rying in his arms a small gilded or metallic throne 
beneath which is attache He is fol- 
} 


lowed by a body of | priests, dressed 


fter him, 


rit 
: ‘ 
ba crucinXx, 
' ’ 

are-headed 


in white, and supporting a lar canopy, 
under which the chief pri ‘arrying a kind of 
vase cr urn containing the fos!f, walks. On eac! 


side of this procession, and extending the whol 


i 


ge silken 


length of it, walk two dozen boys, in their ordi- 
nary dress, each carrying a lighted lantern. As 
they pass along the street the bell is rung con- 
tinually, and a const: 
they arrive at the 


1 
1 
} 


key ip 


house where the sick person 
lies. Here the priests, excepting one who has 


int chanting 


charge of the canopy, enter to perform the duties 
within, whilst the others kneel on the cutside.— 
‘This was the situation they were in when I cam 
unexpectedly upon them this morning. A num- 
ber of people who happened to be in the 
and 
in that position until the priests came from th 
house. 


street 
near them were likewise kneeling, continued 
This done, the procession formed, thi 
bell commenced ringing again, the chanting re 
commenced, and the whole moved onward. T! 

people in the immediate vicinity where they pass- 
ed kneeled, as did many who were a hundr 
yards or more off, that distance 
contented themselves with taking off their hats a 


soon as they came in sight of it. 


Some beyond 


Il followed afier 
renty or thirty vards behind ita ais 
it, twenty or thirty yards behind, Watching th 
motions, and, as I svon discovered, they watchin 
mine. 


devoutly engaged 


The priests, notwithstanding thev were s 

in their holy songs, in the midst 

of them found time to turn quite round to look 

me; their attention being attracted, no doubt, 
: 

my sacrilegious hat. 


by 
The children too oceasion- 
illy allowed the ** natural man’’ 
of their devotional feelings, as 1 observed whe 
they had gotten to another house where their ser- 
vices were required, 


to get the better 


After the priests had enter- 
ed and left them kneeling, they seemed to find the 
cold stones uncomfortable to their tender knees 
and accordingly arose and played about ameng 
each other just in such a manner as might be ex- 
pected of them on any other occasion. Afterwards 
I placed myself at the corner of a street where the 
whole train had to pass near by me, and had a full 
opportunity of observing them closely. There 
was a good deal of apparent solemnity in thei 
manner and countenances, though it was pretty 
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evident much of it had very litthe connection with 


unvthing like religious feeling. And yet I could 


self in the stirrups, he encircled the spire with a Hark! hear ye not those echoes ringing after 


cord, which he tied round lis waist; and, so sup- 


Our gliding steps? nts with fear— 


my spirit fai 


not doubt that there were se among them who ported, leaned gradually back until the soles of his Those mocking tones, like subterranean laught 
conscientiously believed they were fulfilling a sa- feet were braced against the spire and his body Or does the brain grow wild with wandering here 
ered obligation to a dying neighbor. fixed horizontally in the air. In this position he There may b spectres wild and forms aj 
Alter having finished their mission to the sick, threw a cord over the ball, and threw it so coolly Our nd ig eyes, where’er we rove, to greet— 
y re 1 to the chur whence they started, and skillfully, that at the first attempt it fell down Methinks I hear their low, sad es calling 
n they all kneel on the floor except the high on the other side, just as he wanted it; then he non us new, end Gr anay te Gilling 
est, who goes through a vartety of curtous cere- drew himself up to his original position, and by Of phantom feet. 
monies. companied by a constant chanting. means of the cord, climbed over the smooth sides a 
Having g 1 through this, the bells ring a rapid of the dome, and in a few moments, amid thunders I —— ee eT es ailiian 
let t bearers pick their lanterns, blow of aj plause from the crowd below, which at that Rais ad pa aaa . ; 
S. l the who isperse. height sounded only like a faint murmur, he stood \ 4 : rae : . m 
During ‘fast the sa vucession came into at the side of the angel. Alter attaching a cord to 7 zs a ‘ 
st t where our hotel is situated. The m it he descended, and the next day he earried up sh , , : ; = 
ket, wi is in the same street, perhaps a couple with him a ladder of ropes and effected the neces- aunt — os ne en 
f hundred yards distant, was at the time surround- sary repairs. ’ ee ee 
ed by a multitude of peo tively engaged in al tales hese opening aisles, th crystal fruits lower 
y he | Sl nS» in eT . irious to ob- F; lh el Oi J \ S tering t ind i _ us DOW . 
rve wl the eflect wou e on them. As soon As stll as dea 
a the procession came in s it. | the tinkling ON ENTERING THE MAMMOTH CAVE 
‘ ‘ was heard te e disappeare ! BY AMELIA B. WELBY. But vet : id on : perhaps than this oe 
s by magic from the heads of the wearers, and in Uvesa! for my heart-blood curdles as we enter Some lovelier yet in darkling distance lics— 
iother moment the whole crowd were on thei To glide in gloom these shadowy realins about; Some cave of beauty, like those realms elysian, 
es, i so rem ed } > object of their Oh what a scene! the round globe to its centre, Phat oft-tim Ss open on poetic eyes: 


eration was hidden from view by the walls of 


e church it had entered; after which they arose, 


id with all alacrity engaged in their different pur- 
D. J. G. 


A STEEPLE CLIMBER. 


2 1} *.1 
inhabitants ol \1 inchester recoiiect wit! 


il 
| 


To form this awful cave, seems hollowed out! 


Yet pause—no mystic word hath yet been spoken 


To win us entrance to this awful sphere— 


A whispered prayer must be our watchword token, 


And peace—like that around us—peace unbroken 


The passport here. 


And now farewell, ye birds and blossoms tender, 


me spot, where, led by Fancy’s sweet assistan 
Our wandering feet o’er silvery sands may stray 

Where pri tiling waters urge with soft resistance 

rheir wavelets on, till lost in airy distance, 


And far away 


Oft the lone Indian o’er these low-toned wate: 


Has bent, perhaps, his swarthy brow to lay 


st erness and let is wate = . a 

what eagerness and anxiety a man was watche< Ye glistening leaves by morning dews empearled, It seems the requiem of their dark-eyed daughters 
r y liy S or the ner hetor { ry ; } } ; ’ 

form ijusting the vane rod on the top ol lhose sweet wild notes that wan er the wav 


the steeple of St. Mary’s Church. Mr. Stephens, in 
his ‘T's ivelsin Greece, Russi 1, WC., GIVE sthe follow- 
ing account of a similar exploit at St. Petersburgh: 

*¢On the banks of the Neva stands the old cita- 
el, whose golden spire rises 
till it almost fades away iato nothing, being sur- 


mounted by 


tapering to the sky, 


"1 ! 
a large globe, on which stands an 


ingel, supporting across. ‘This angel being made 


of ecorruptible stuff, once manifested sy mptoms of 
lecay, and fears were entertained that he would 


soon be numbered with the fal 





Government 
ple xed how to repair it, for to raise a 





beeame p 
ee 


calioldl 


, > 1 ' 
rto such a height would cost more than 
Among tl 


the angel was worth. crowd assem- 


And you, ye beams that light with softened splendor, 
The glimmering glories of yon outer world! 

While thus we pause these silent arches under, 
To you and yours a wild farewell we wave, 


I } 


For oh! perhaps t 


I iis awful spot may sunder 


Our hearts from all we love—this world of wonder 


May be our grave. 


And yet farewell !—the faintly flickering torches 
Li 


And now all hail, ye eve rlasting 





ht our lone fvotsteps o’er the silent s 

y arches, 
Ye dark dominions of an unseen God! 

Who would not for this sight the bliss surrend: 


Of all the beauties of yon sunny sphere, 








Hast thou no relic of their ancient 
No legend, lone ly eavern! linked with thine 

No tale of love—no wild romant tory 

Of some warm heart whose dreams were transitory 

And sweet as mince? 

It must be so! the thought your spell enhances- 
Yet why pursue this wild, romantic dream? 

The heart, afloat upon its fluttering fancies, 
Would lose itself in the bewildering them« 

And yet, ye waters! still I list your surging, 

And ever and anon I seem to view 


in maid emerging 


In Fancy's eye, some | 


a 


bled ie . And break the sweetest ties, however t nder, Chrough the de p gloom, and o’er your waters urging 3 ' 
Dex ea t from velow Was a roole Th. . . ‘ . . 4 
5 to gaz t ] ; im v 2 \ : 1 rooter ol ('o be the witness of the silent splendor Her light canoe. > 
nouses, ho, alter a tong an sient €Xaminatior mm . 
ou W ter ng : ilent examinatic i, That erects us hese! 
went to the government ana ¢ red to repair it - ; 
it} (T.1,1 ; ¢ } | , ee, . Oh silent cave! amid tl! vation 
without any scallo!ding or assistance O| any Kind. Xe glittering caves, ye high-o’e: hanging arch sa S 
a : al 1 ie . c ae Of lofty thought could | abide with thee, 
His offer was accepted; and on the day appointed \ pilgrim-band we mid your gloom M need dl ste } 
| + ¢ e} ‘ a Mia } . ae ‘ y soul’s sad shrinc, my heart’s lone habitation 
for the atte: Ipt, pt wided with nothing but a coil With breathless lips and h uplifted torches, ¥F cs 
‘ } j } } i | . . ’ j ‘orever and forev { 1 shouidst be! 
coras, iit scended inside to t highest win- All faneitully decked in cave costum<¢ , : . : : 
Bas , | ae oe ee ' the crowd i ee : : ’ Here into song my every thought I'd render, ; 
1OW, alt ioonIneg tor a moment at the crowd Far n the day’s glad beams, and songs, and flowe1 ; ' ; ae F 
—_— — . - nimene ; ‘ al Ls ° : : And thou—and tl. ne—shouidst [ my thet ’ 
ei0w, and the spire tapering away above him We come with spell-touch’d hearts, ye countless caves, F . . , 
et . ym the onter loecslece f tha vind ry on " . . . 7 ir from the weary iusive splens 
wWod upon te outer ledge of tne Window. £1! To glide enchanted, for a few brief hours, Woul _ a 
enire wae eove 1 awith | te of oilde -Onner 7 ‘ os ould not my rie 1 “ il one tender 
_— vereag With sneets Ol gilded copp hy lhrough the calm beauty of your awful bowers e I : 
eel , ea a aca i eS Yelicious dream 
I 1, to older from he ww, pl nted only a And o’er your waves! 
smooth surface of burnished gold; but the sheets 
r ' ' ; . ' . "es hougt ther sa ine rl h 
were roughly laid, and fastened by large nails’ Beautiful cave! that all my soul entrances, Yes! though no othe } save mine might he 
ae ’ ’ . : n th hatin « ier wi er roll 
which | royected from the es of th spire, He Known as the Wonder of tlie West so k ny, In these lone halls, rwhi r roll 
\ | ; . . . long thos red t me over 
‘ut two pieces of cord, and tied lo ps at each end O! ‘twere a fate beyond my wildest fancies, Along those airy dom See Ce SVU 
Mf both, fastened the upper loops over two projyect- Could I but shrine you now as such in song Save gentle Echo, ' ! 
ing nails, and stood with his feet in the lower;— But tis in vain—the untaught child of Nature, Yet, "neath th Tt } of beauty weighs me 7 
+} ] } ; - , an - } , 1 i . ; } ould ev I n b SS ibide— 
then, clenching the fingers of one hand over the I cannot vent the thoug that through me flow, My heart would eve: i bic 
ry ! } } ' P mee dee - r ool hia | lo s ) lepress one ) is 1e 
rough « Oh, ol the sheets ol copper, raised himself Yet none the less is graved thine every feature No sorrow to dept to raise me, 
CN Be aie DB Be : a ; 7 ae : . aul . f a waiee un 
ull he could hiteh one of the loops on a higher nail | pon the wild imaginative creature Here would I ever dw h none to praise me 
w he other ’, < he adie etena 4 Ba east aa And ; to chid 
. with the other hand; he did tne same tor the other That hails you now! And n » Chide 
. loop, and so he raised one leg after the other, and 
" . > *T : . . P — 1 of 's } - > 
at length ascended, nail by nail, and stirrup by Palace of Nature! with a poet’s fancies Region of caves and streams! and must I sever ; 


stirrup, ull he clasped his arms round the spire, 
ie under the ball. Here it semed impossible to go 
any farther, for the ball was ten or twelve feet in 
circumference, with a smooth and glittering sur- 
face, and no projecting nails, and the angel was 
above the ball, as completely out of sight as if it 
But the 
Raising him- 


were in the habitation of its prototypes. 
daring roofer was not disheartened. 





I've oft times pictured thee in dreams of bliss, 


And glorious scenes were given to my fancies, 
But never gazed I on a scene like this! 
Compared with thine, what are the awful wonders 
Of the deep, fathomless, unbounded sea? 
Or the storm-cloud whose lance of lightning sunders 
The solid oak ?—or even thine awful thunders, 
Niagara ! 


, 


My spirit from y« 


The happy rover of 5 tlms forever, 


And yet, farewell t er and for aye! 


[I leave you now, yet many a sparkling token 
Within your cool recesses I have sought 
To treasure up with fancies still unspoken— 
Till from these quivering heart-strings, Death hat! 


The thread of thought! 


*Twere bliss to stray 


broker 
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For Friends’ Weekly Intelligencer. 
A HINT TO TEACHERS 

I have long believed, and repeated observation 
confirms me in the belief, that the present mode 
of instructing children is wrong in some particu- 
lars, and calculated to produce very serious and 
lasting disadvantage to them; I mean the excess 
of the number and length of the lessons required. 
These are seldom perfectly learned, and when 
they are, they are not retained long, and are al- 
ways acquired at the expense of the child’s men- 
tal health; and often the bodily powers receive a 
shock which in after life 
nervous that frequently terminates in 
death. I believe it may be clearly demonstrated 
that many incurable maladies are traced to 
this cause. ‘The close application which is need- 
ful for many in order to learn the lessons, admits 
of no time for relaxation, which is absolutely in- 
dispensable for children’s health. 

Abundant testimony can be produced from iearn- 
ed and observing individuals to tanti the 
truth of these remarks, and we may be at no loss 
to come to the same conclusions if we look at the 
evidences before us. See many young wo- 
men are annually swept off the stage of action by 
diseases of various modifications, who, when they 
began this plan of education, had sound constitu- 
tions. See also the increase of insanity, and let 
us trace its origin, and consider who are ils vic- 
tims. Bahan 


gives rise to various 


diseases 


to be 


| 


subs 


ave 


how 


o> 
Yor Friends’ Weekly Intelligencer. 

In the last number of the Intelligencer, I read 
with particular satisfaction, the remarks of Sir 
James Mackintosh on the character of his deceased 
wife. 


They reminded me of a beautiful letter in 


The 


author of this letter has not resorted to the com- 


the Spectator, written on a similar oceasion. 


mon language of religion to describe his emotions, 


and on this account his sentiments may be thought 


have too much of an ethical or philosophical 


cast; yet it cannot be denied that he has depicted 
the natural feelings of the mind, under the cireum- 
stances to which he alludes, with great truth, 
For fol- 
I would ask a place in the 


L. H. 


pathos, and felicity of expression. the 
lowing extract from it, 
Intelligencer. 


Philadelphia, 9th mo. 


Mr. Sprectator:—The just value you have 
expressed for the matrimonial state, is the reason 
that I now venture to write to you, without fear of 
being ridiculous; and confess to you, that though 
it is three months since I lost a very agreeable 
woman, who was my wife, my sorrow 
fresh; and I am often, in the midst of company, 
upon any c ircumstance that revives her memory, 
with a reflection what she would say or do on 
such an occasion: I say, upon any occurrence of 
that nature, which I can give you a sense of, 
though I cannot express it wholly, I am all over 
softness, and am obliged to retire, and give way 

a few sighs and tears, before i can easy. I 
connect but recommend the sul yec tof male widow- 
hood to you, and beg of you to touch upon it by 
the first opportunity. ‘To those who have 
lived like husbands during the lives of 
spouses, this will be a tasteless jumble of words; 
but to such (of whom there are not a few) who 
have enjoyed that state with the sentiments proper 
for it, you will have every line, which hits the 
sorrow, attended with a tear of pity and consola- 
tion. For I know not by what goodness of Pro- 
vidence it is, that every gush of passion is a step 
towards the relief of it; and there is a certain com- 
fort in the very act of sorrow, which, I suppose, 
arises from a secret consciousness in the mind, 


1845. 


9th, 
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not 
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that the affliction it is under flows from a virtuous 
cause. My concern is not indeed so outrageous 
as at the first transport; for I think it has subsided 
rather into a sober state of mind, than any actual 
perturbation of spirit, There might be rules 
formed for men’s behaviour on this great incident, 
to bring them from that misfortune into the condi- 
tion Lam at present; which I think, that my 
sorrow has converted all roughness of temper into 
meekness, good-nature, and complacency: but 
indeed, when in and lonely hour, I pre- 
sent my departed consort to my imagination, with 
that air of persuasion in her countenance when J 
have been in passion, that sweet affability when | 
have been in good humour, that tender compassion 
when I have 


ness: I confe ss 


Is, 


a serious 


had any thing which gave me uneasi- 
9 you I am inconsolable, and my 
eyes gush with ld as if I had seen her but just 
then expire. In this 
by a charming 
is the picture of 
The 


ding- 
yut how sha 


condition I am broken in upon 
youn, woman, my d who 
what her mother was on her wed- 


sail sirl strives 


vughte r, 
lay. to comfort me; 
ll I let you know that all the comfort 
she gives me is to make my tears flow more easily? 


} 
{ 


The child knows she quickens my sorrows, and 
my heart at the same time. Oh, ye 
learned! tell me by w = word to speak a motion 
of the*soul, for which there is no name. When 
she kneels and bids me be comforted, she is my 
child; when I take her in my arms and bid her say 
no more, she my very wife, and is the very 
comforter I lament the loss of. 1 banish her the 
room, and weep aloud that I have lost her mo- 
ther, and that I have her. 


rejoices 


is 


Mr. Spectator, I wish it were possible for you 
to have a sense of these pleasing perplexities; you 
might communicate to the guilty part of mankind, 
that they are incapable of the happiness which is 
in the very sorrows of the virtuous, 

But pray spare mea Hil » longer; give me leave 
to tell you the manner of her death. She took 
leave of all lrer family, an 1 bore the vain 
tion of mex 


able 


ay plica 


licines with the greatest patience imagin- 
When the physician told her she must 
certainly die, she desired, well could, 
that all excep t mvs if, might 


depart the room. She 


} 
sie 


as 


who were present, 
sal | she h i { noth ing 7 to 8: 1y, 


and I 


that concerned us in this wor! 


kne WwW all 


she 
d; but she desired to 
that in the pres of God o1 ly, she 
ithout interruption, do her last duty to 
me for all her; 
hat she hoped in my last moments | should 
feel the same comfort for my goodness to her, as 
she did in that she had acquitted herself with hon- 
truth and virtue to me. 

I curb myself, and need not tell you that this 
kindness eut my heart in twain, when I expected 
an accusation for some passionate starts of mine, 


for she was resigned, knew 


be alone, nee 
might, 


me, of th 


WwW 


anking my kindness to 


1,1 
1adging, 


or, 


in some parts of our ime together, to say nothing 
but thank me for the good, 
suitable to her own excellence! 


if there was any good 
All that I had 
ever said to her, all the circumstances of sorrow 
and joy between us, cr ywded upon my mind in 
the instant; and when immediately after 
saw the pangs of death come upon that dear body 
which I had so often embraced, when I saw those 
cherishing eyes begin to be ghastly, and their last 
struggle to be to fix themselves on me, how did J 
all pa She expired in my arms, and 
in my distraction “ ‘thought I saw her bosom still 
heave. ertainly life yet still left; I 
cried—** She just 1 now spoke to me:”’ but alas! I 
grew giddy, and all things moved about me from 
the distemper of my own head; for the best of 
women was breathless, and gone forever. 

Now the doctrine I would, methinks, have you 
raise from this account I have given you, is, that 
there is a certain equanimity in those who are good 
and just, which runs into their very sorrow, and 
disappoints the force of it. ‘Though they 


sSaine 


lose itience! 


There was « 


must| 


pass through afflictions in common with all who 
are in human nature, yet their conscious integrity 
shall undermine their affliction; nay, that very 
affliction shall add force to their integrity, from a 


reflection of the use of virtue in the hour of afflic- 
tion. 


ee 
PS ‘OF CURIOUS INFORMATION. 

The diameter of each globule of blood in a man 
is from 2 to 4000th part of an inch. 

The seed of the puff-ball or hyecopudon, 
125,000 times smaller than a human hair. 

The weight of a particle—that is, the smallest 
part of copper—is the one hundred and four mil- 
lionth part of a grain. 

Gold can be beaten so thin that 1500 leaves of 
it would equal in thickness common newsp: aper— 
or 282,000 leaves would makea thie ee line es 

Cotton yarn has been spun so fine by hand j 
India, that one pound of it would reach one ian 
dred and fifteen miles. When it lies on the grass 
in the dew, it is no longer visible. The natives 
call it ** woven air.” In England it has been 
woven so fine that one pound will reach 167 miles. 

‘There are more than 54 millions of pores ina 
piece of charcoal one inch in diameter, 

Cork, if sunk 200 feet in the ocean, will not 
rise on account of the pressure of the water. 

Wrought iron will hold up 40 
inch; steel 60 tons. 

The strongest cable that can be made is of fine 
wire, which will hold up 99 tons to the square inch, 

By experiments, it has been ascertained that in 
erushing, gun metal will hold up 160 tons to the 
square inch; iron from 50 to 90 tons, 

In quarrying mill stones, in France, they are 
hewn out, first in the right size, then de ep grooves 
are made, and willow wedges driven in. Water 
is then poured upon the willow, which causes the 
wood to swell, and the rocks are thus split in the 
right shape. 

baw a tallow candle be placed in a gun and shot 

a door one inch in thickness, it will go throu; gh 
Ww ak melting or sustaining the slighest injury; 
and if a musket ball be fired into the water, it will 
not only rebound, but be flattened the same as if 
oe against a solid substance. A musket ball 
may be fired through a pane of glass, making a 
hale the size of the ball, without cra 
and if the glass be suspended by 
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is 


tons to the square 


‘kingethe glass: 
a thread, it will 
make no difference, and the thread will not even 
vibrate. 

The art of wire drawing is said to have been 
diseovered at Nuremburg in 1410. ‘The first wire 
mill in England was established in 1663, 

In making gilt wire, gold, 
a cylinder of silver, are commonly dr 
wire 13,000 feet long, 
covered, so that 
silver beneath. 


8 grains of covering 
wn into a 
yet the whole is perfectly 
a microscope cannot detect the 


seit iS 

Chinese Idolatry.—It appears that there are in 
China more than one thousand and sixty temples, 
dedicated to Confucius. I au- 
tumnal sacrifices offered to him, it is calculated 
that there are immolated 
annually: 

Bullocks 

Pigs 

Sheep 

Deer 

Rabbits 


At the spring and 
on these two occasions 
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BOSK AND JOB PRINTER, 


No. 299 Market Street. near Eighth. 
PLAIN AND FANCY JOR PRINTING 
Executed with neatness and despatch, on the most 
reasonable terms. 





